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PUBLIC SCHOOL PIANO CLASSES AS A COMMUNITY ASSET 

By H. O. Ferguson, Director of Music, Lincoln, Nebr., City Schools, and 

Hazee Gertrude Kinscella, Originator of the "Lincoln Way" 



The choruses, glee clubs, orchestras, 
and bands of our public schools have 
long been considered real community 
assets, and the musical training which 
school students have received in these 
organizations has had a far-reaching 
influence. With us, in Lincoln, the 
public school piano class has proven 
itself a real community asset, and we 
have been very pleased, this fall, to 
find young pianists who have had their 
entire pianistic training in our public 
school piano classes, using the skill 
thus developed in accompanying sing- 
ers, choruses and orchestras in both 
school and Sunday School; in assists 
ing in Americanization work; in one 
instance, in playing for church ser- 
vices ; at the time of the dedication 
exercises of one of our new grade 
school buildings, acting as entertain- 
ers. Here, four of the best players 
from the building piano classes were 
detailed for this duty, — two upstairs, 
and two down-stairs. Each took his 
turn, playing his little group of pieces, 
while the other conducted the visiting 
patrons through the new rooms. Then 
they would change places, keeping up 
a continuous performance from 7:30 
until past ten o'clock in the evening. 
The class students have been sent to 
help with almost every kind of enter- 
tainment, from story hour, to chari- 
table entertainments. 

The "Lincoln Way" of teaching 
piano has become more and more popu- 
lar in the Lincoln city schools, and it 
has, this year, become necessary to 
open two new school centers for Sat- 
urday piano classes. Next semester 
we expect to need four school centers 
for Saturday classes, in addition to 
the work done on the five school days 
of the week at the various grade build- 
ings. These Saturday classes have 
also made it possible for us to as- 



semble at central buildings, the un- 
usual talent found in different build- 
ings — children who are able to pro- 
gress more rapidly than others in their 
respective buildings. Children are 
promoted from class to class as rapidly 
as their ability demands — this result- 
ing in much friendly competition on 
the part of the pupils, whose ambition 
is thus aroused. "Acceleration Class- 
es," made up of children from the 
second grade, whose intelligence tests 
have been unusually high, also meet 
on Saturday. 

To us, the aims of the piano classes 
are: 

1. To teach children to play the 
piano artistically, confidently, and 
pianistic ally. 

2. To make the study of the piano 
available to all children of the com- 
munity at a nominal cost. (With us, 
this is 15 cents a lesson.) 

3. To lay a solid foundation in 
theory of music and real fundamentals 
of music knowledge and piano playing, 
from the first class piano lesson. 

4. To teach a high class of musical 
literature. 

5. To develop piano ensemble. 

6. To create such opportunities for 
use. of the pianistic skill developed, 
that the players are a real community 
asset. 

On Saturday afternoon, December 
10th, the music department of the pub- 
lic schools gave a public concert in the 
City Auditorium before an audience of 
4,500 people, as the final event of 
National Education Week in Lincoln. 
A picked orchestra of ninety players 
from the grade school orchestras gave 
a group of numbers in fine style. Over 
six hundred singers from the grades 
sang the cantata, "Song of Spring," 
by Carl Busch, and a charming group 
of shorter numbers. 
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Then, as a special feature of the 
concert, one hundred piano class pu- 
pils, from twenty different grade 
buildings, gave an open lesson, demon- 
strating first year work in the "Lincoln 
Way." A model lesson was given, 
after which the "little artists" pre- 
sented a delightful concert, each play- 
ing with all the professional confidence 
and authority of a much older pianist. 
One tiny boy, aged seven years, played 
scales, an etude, a modern piece, and 
a Bach Musette. A little girl aged 
nine (who hade her first instruction 
in October), played Schumann's 
"Happy Farmer," displaying fine tone 
shading. Other seven and eight-year- 
old ehildren played artistic accompa- 
niments for group singing. 

The three closing numbers of the 
concert were piano ensembles, in 
which — in each number — twenty little 
pianists from as many grade build- 
ings, played together on ten pianos, 
approximately sixty children thus ap- 
pearing. This splendid ensemble 
work is made possible with us by the 
generous offer of a local piano dealer, 
who furnishes us, free of charge, on 
Saturday (or any other desired week- 
day) with the use of his concert hall 
and ten good pianos tuned together. 
The pupils prepare for these meetings 
in their individual buildings. 

In preparation for these public con- 
certs, we schedule such community 
"concerts" as these : First, on an ap- 
pointed evening of a given week— say 
on a Thursday evening about three 
weeks before the public concert — 
every piano class child is asked to play 
for his or her family at home, at seven 
o'clock, a designated set of scales, 
studies and pieces. Music is literally 
"in the air" on this night, as pianos 
are in use in nearly every block in the 
city and surrounding suburbs. 

Second, we next hold Patrons' 
Night Concerts sometime during the 
following week, in each grade build- 
ing. 

During the third week, we hold 



many inter-community class concerts, 
pupils from two or three nearby build- 
ings coming together, the most bril- 
liant pupils from each building being 
the soloists,. 

Then comes the City Concert, with 
one hundred players taking part, each 
one ready to play any and all solos, 
transpositions, modulations, or en- 
semble numbers at a moment's notice. 

One cannot become too enthusiastic 
about the efforts of the boys and girls. 
They may not all be future prodigies, 
but they are all thoroughly in accord 
with the effort to perform good music 
in as fine a manner as possible, and 
will be, in the future, appreciative and 
sensitive listeners, and developers of 
a musical America. Many will be- 
come expert musicians and perform- 
ers, and all are given the opportunity 
for the study of the universal instru- 
ment, and for the refining influence 
which such study always lends. 



SEND YOUR PROGRAMS 

"President Gehrkens has appoint- 
ed John W. Beattie, Supervisor of 
Music, Grand Rapids, MiclL, as a 
committee of one to get together a 
collection of programs for exhibi- 
tion at the Cleveland Conference. 
As usual John Is on the job early 
and may be depended upon to stay 
on until the job is finished. Every 
reader of the Journal can assist Mr. 
Beattie, and at the same time, the 
Conference, by sending programs 
of school entertainments for this 
exhibition. A small town in a re- 
mote part of the country is as like- 
ly to present a splendid program as 
a place more favorably located geo- 
graphically. Send on your pro- 
grams of last year, as well as this. 
Tour opera, cantata, oratorio, 
school exhibitions, etc, will all 
bring interest to some one. Send 
them right away to Mr. Beattie. 



